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ABSTRACT 



As the emphasis for learning outcomes has come to the forefront in educational concerns, new 
wholistic learning environments are being created all over the nation. They all have certain attributes in 
common such as the faculty member is not the sole authority, student empowerment in the learn- 
ing process, high concentration of group work, cross discipline approach and a high energy and dedica- 
tion level to the project by all. As institutional researchers become drawn in to help design the evaluation 
of these learning environments, particular challenges face them. The typical research involving signifi- 
cance tests between experimental and comparison groups must be replaced by more complex cost benefit 
type of analyses involving a wider variety of experts. A large number of criteria and measurements need 
to be developed to evaluate these complex learning environments. It is also important to conduct these 
evaluations over a longer time period to determine if any changes are permanent 

Harper College had developed two types of learning communities and compared students in 

* ♦ 

them to students who took the same courses in the same time period but outside the learning communi- 
ties two or three years after the event. While some of the results of the comparison are very promising, 
this is just the beginning and these findings need to be verified many more times. In addition, a wider 
variety of criteria measures need to be developed over a variety of learning environments. A good cost 
model needs to be developed to compare these new learning environments to standard classroom situa- 
tions. Institutional Research is being thrust into this new world of evaluating learning outcomes and is 
being challenged to develop new tools and strategies to respond to these new opportunities. 
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WHAT IS A LEARNING COMMUNITY? 

Webster's Dictionary provides us with the most widely used and accepted definition of 
community: 

A unified body of individuals; the people with common interests living in a particular area; 
an interacting population of various kinds of individuals in a common location; , a group of 
people with a common characteristic or interest living together within a larger society; a group 
linked by a common policy; a body of persons or nations having a history or social, economic 
and political interests in common: joint ownership or participation; a social state or condition. 

Within this definition we have underlined some critical words which are important when we speak about 

learning communities. Integrated Learning is another key factor in defining Learning Communities. 

Webster's Dictionary defines "Integrate" as: 

To form into a whole, to unite with something else; to incorporate into a larger unit; to 
end the segregation of and bring into common and equal membership in society or an 
organization. 

Combining the underline words within the definitions of both "community" and "integrated", 
will provide a verbal picture of what is a Learning Community. 

Gabeiiiick 2 and MacGregor state, "In learning communities, students and faculty members ex- 
perience courses or disciplines as complimentary and connected... and by restructuring curricular 
materials entirely, students have opportunities for deeper understanding and integration of the material 
they are learning, and more interaction with one another and their teachers as fellow participants in the 
learning enterprise.... Learning communities restructure the curriculum, address issues of the teaching 
and learning process, and foster collaboration and community.... They (colleges seeking educational 
reform) see learning communities as a wholistic comprehensive approach to educational change that de- 
livers an ambitious array of traditional general education skills and values while also creating a sense of 
engagement, community and intellectual coherence." 

They further state 2 , "...learning communities enhance other general education reform initiatives 
because their structure encourages connection, engagement and curricular coherence. These structures 
can bring us (faculty) together at a time when many of our institution's practices and boundaries keep us 

apart ." 1 

Lawyer and teacher, Alan Dershowitz describes critical thinking as he writes about teaching his 
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inter-disciplinary courses at Harvard called / Thinking about Thinking: "By juxtaposing our different dis- 
ciplines, we're forcing students out of their mind-set and making them think about things from a wholly 
different perspective." 3 

DIFFERENT MODELS OF LEARNING COMMUNITIES 
One can develop learning communities in many different configurations. We will highlight 
severed structures that have been utilized at universities and community colleges throughout the United 
States. No matter what configuration we are discussing, we should keep in mind that the overall goals 
are consistent and across the board: (1) reorganization of curriculum to enhance greater social coherence 
and involvement by students and faculty; (2) enrich students' intellectual engagement in the subjects; (3) 
curriculum reorganization which demonstrates the interwoven nature of the individual subjects as well as 
the interconnectedness of the world at large. 

Although each institution varies the institutional settings and structure, we will identify four 
basic types of learning communities. They are (1) Linked courses; (2) Freshman Interest Groups; (3) Fed- 
erated Learning Communities; and (4) Coordinated Studies. 

The Washington Center for the Advancement of Undergraduate Education has been instrumental 
in developing learning communities throughout the State of Washington. They have produced a Direct- 
ory of Learning Communities which details the universities and community colleges across the nation 
and the various types of learning communities offered at each institution. 4 

LINKED COURSES 

The easiest type of learning community is to simply pair two courses and co-list them in the class 
schedule. Students then co-register for both courses. At Wm. Rainey Harper College we differentiate a 
difference between what we call "Loosely Linked courses" and "Linked Courses". 

Loosely Linked 

In the "loosely linked" format each instructor individually teaches his/her courses but 
the two instructors coordinate their syllabi and assignments. The two courses can sequentially 
build on each others course content or a central theme may be determined which both instructors 
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teach toward. Examples may include: math courses which supp^i i science courses; speech 
courses which utilize the themes of environmental ethics in a philosophy course; remedial math 
and remedial reading which address issues specific to a special population of students; art and 
music taught to a common theme of "popular culture." 

The University of Washington has a writing across the curriculum program which loosely 
links various types of writing with twenty-seven general education lecture courses. Linked 
courses range from matches in the social sciences and humanities to links with the natural 
sciences. The program is successful even if the students in the writing course make up a small 
portion of those enrolled in the larger lecture courses. The students in the writing classes become 
a small community with a shared sense of identity. 1 The State of Washington also recognizes as 
desirable the special "W" (writing-intensive designation) on the students transcript 

Harper College loosely linked an interior design studio course with a supporting 
architectural drafting course. The instructors coordinated syllabi and assignments geared toward 
completing a loft renovation project. While design students studied and produced drawings 
based on the aesthetic aspects of wall designs and custom fireplace and stair designs, 

m 

concurrently they would complete technical drawings of the same subjects in the architecture 
class. The students ended up with a more complete project for their portfolios. 

Linked Courses 

In Linked Courses two classes usually carrying equal numbers of credits are combined 
with both students and teachers together in the same classroom. There is usually a theme 
produced which both instructors teach toward. The students benefit from having the expertise of 
two disciplines and two perspectives available to them at all times. This format requires much 
more extensive preparation by the faculty. It can prove difficult for some colleges to provide a 
room large enough for 40 students who are required to conduct much of the class time meeting in 
small groups instead of the traditional lecture format. The extended two hour format gives the 
instructors much more flexibility in the types of activities that they can require of the students 
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(field trips, classroom research, videos and discussions, community service). 

Two instructors at Harper College taught a course entitled "Of Body and Mind". 
Instructors of Philosophy and Psychology combined their classes by meeting twice a week in 2- 
hour blocks with all 40 students. Topics such as "Are human beings free?", "Do we have souls?", 
"What is the self?" and "Are we biologically determined?" were covered in the course. 

Linked and loosely linked courses are prevalent at universities and community colleges through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

FRESHMAN INTEREST GROUPS (FIQ 

This type of structure links three courses around common pre-major themes and has a peer advis- 
ing component. Typically this is utilized by larger 4-year colleges. Students register for all three courses 
and travel as a subset of about 25 students to larger classes. This helps students develop a support system 
which is often critical to first-year college students. 1 

During the summer, the University of Oregon, invites all incoming freshmen to join one of the 20 
or so FIGs which have themes such as Journalism and Communication, Art and Architecture or Pre- 
Health Sciences. The faculty are not expected to coordinate their syllabi, but many do so anyway. Each 
FIG has a peer leader (student) who convenes the group weekly during the semester to explore relevant 
issues for the students in his/her group, thus forming a specific community. 1 

The University of Washington has a similar FIG; however, the peer leaders are upper-division 
students usually majoring in the focus area of the FIG. Their structure for peer advisors appears to be a 
little more extensive. They hold weekly meetings for all of the peer leaders with a faculty or administra- 
tive coordinator. 1 

Other universities using Freshman Interest Groups include University of Hawaii at Manoa, 
Hawaii; Illinois State University in Normal, IL; Michigan State University in East Lansing, MI; North 
Carolina Appalachian State University in Boone, NC; Gettysburg College in Gettysburg, PA; Temple 
University in Philadelphia, PA; Eastern Washington University, Cheney, WA; Seattle Pacific University 
in Seattle, WA;Washington State University in Pullman, WA; University of Wisconsin in Madison, WI; 



University of Guelph in Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 4 
FEDERATED T .EARNING COMMUNITIES (FLO 
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The Federated Learning Community (FLC) represents a program with the intent of overcoming 
faculty and student feelings of isolation and anonymity that can prevail at large research institutions. 
Students co-register for three courses, developir^xommunity as they attend the same classes. In addi- 
tion, they must register for a 3-credit program seminar or discussion group. The discussion group is led 
by a "Master Learner". The Master Learner is a faculty person from a discipline other than those of the 
federated courses. He/ she is expected to become a learner with the students and as a co-learner brings 
new energies and perspectives on the inter-relatedness of the three courses. The Master Learners provide 
skills developed as instructors which are invaluable in facilitating the group.' You can see how this type 
of education can become regenerative for faculty members and provide opportunities for new types of 
student-faculty interaction. Faculty of the three co-listed classes are not asked to coordinate their course 
offerings so the "cost" to the institution is in providing release time for Master Learners only. 

The following institutions have successful federated learning communities: Diablo Valley College 
in Pleasant Hill, CA; SUNY at Stoney Brook, NY; Centralia College in Centralia, WA; Skagit-Whidbey 
College in Oak Harbor, WA; Spokane Community College in Spokane, WA; Western Washington Univer- 
sity in Bellingham, WA. 4 

COORDINATED STUDIES 

This type of learning community requires the most radical restructuring of course offerings and 
requires both faculty and students to become fully engaged in the interdisciplinary offering which re- 
volves around a theme. Coordinated studies offerings are team taught by three to five faculty members 
who are physically present during all class times. Often this course of study becomes the students full- 
time academic load for one semester. The faculty involved determine the scheduling and thematic con- 
cerns for the entire coordinated studies offering. Scheduling often includes seminar or small group dis- 
cussion periods, lecture which may include audio-visual offerings, field trip periods and, in some 
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